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IfiTRODUCTION ' 

f * * 

In the spring of 1976", the. National Science Foundation contracted . 

«, • » 

with the Center for'Scienpo and Mathematics Education (CSME) at The 

<? 

Ohio State^lJniversity to conduct a survey of the literature on needs and 

* » ♦ 

practices In precollege sciisncet mathematics, and social science education 
for the period 1955 through 1975. The Center subcrfntracted the social 
science portion of the project to the Social Science Educ|iti'>n Consortium 
(SSEC). . ' t . • 

'SSEC's task was to identify, analyze, and summarize ^the literature 
prefaced between '1955 and 1975 concerning: " , 

1) ' the state of and trends ;in practices in precollegle social science 

education; 

2) the effectiveness and efficiency of practices in precollege social- 
science education; and ^ ■ 

3) the state of and trends in perceptions of needs in precollege socic 
science education • • . 

The project was to tak^ one year, from July 1976 through Oune 1977. 

Procedures , • 

Four procedural questions loomed large during the project: 
1) whether to distinguish between social studies educatibri and social 
cr* science education, and if so, how; 

Zy what specific topics to consider within the broad three-point 
outline given above;. 

* 

3) how to search the literature in order to identify all relevant 
documents; and ^ \ 



4) how to select specific documents 'for analysis or mention in the 
report. 

- Social Studies/Social Science . The definition of the field of social 

r ' 

Studies educatlgn ha5 been a central and continuing problem Jor the profession^' 
One of the major questions within this issue has been the estent to^which 
precollege social stu4ies education should be governed by or limited to the 
boundaries of the academic disciplines of the social sciences. (A lengthier 
discuss-ion of the nature of the definitional controversy may be, fpund In the 
early part of Section 4.0 of this report.) * ^ „ 

Because this Issue has been so important in the field, it was decided 
that this report must reflect the controversy, ^ence, rather than limiting 
our review only to the litierature dealing with social studies defined as 
social science 'education, we have taken a broad approach and dealt with 
social studies from multiple perspectives.^ 

However, we have, where possible and appropriate, focused special atten- 
tion on literature dealing with the social .science aspect/of social studies 
-education. For instance, in Section 1.4, we have devoted extensive discussion 
to studies" of the treatment of social science content and methods in S9Cial , 
studies curriculum materials. ^ " * 

Specific TodIcs. The detailed working outline for the report ha§ gone 
through' numerous revisions'' i'n the course of the project, the rough dutline 
developed at the very beginning of the rpoject contained over 150 questions 
that we^ thought might be answered through our review of the literature. . 
Examp'^les ot questions included on tSfils initial "wish list" of things we would 
like to find out were: What are representative social, studies program^ objec- 
tlves? What is the relative emphasis on history and social, science In the 
curricujlum? What are the dominant instructional strategies in use? What sorts 



of "fads" have there been in social studies over the years? How well tested 

are social studies materials prior' to 'publication? What curriculum packages. 

are most commonly used? How wel'l financed U social studies in comparison to 

Other areas of" the curriculum? What are typical course patterns 'for social 

studies teacher training? What kinds of instructional methods are most 
• « 

effective? Most efficient? What ki.nds of poeple have been most active in 
making demands on the social studies curriculum? .What kinds of admini strati vjb 
support and inservice training are typically provide^, by school districts for 
social stud^ies teachers? ' . >^ ♦ 

As we progressed through the review, a nymber of these initial questions 
were dropped on the grounds that they were trivial or only of tangential ^ 
interest. Others were dropped because there was not literature dealing witji 
them. (Sometimes these latter questions were, however, mentioned in the 
reglJrt in order to point out the absence of inforamtion on significant 
Jguestions.) The major areas of concern that remained intact throughout the 
review and writing process' were: ^ . . • 

ly 'social studies curriculurfTscope and sequence * r 

2) ' sofcial studies instructional methods / 

3) social studies ''curriculum materials 
4-) social studies teacher education 

We sought and found information on practices, effectiveness, $nd needs in all 
these areas. * ^ • 

Search Strategy ^ At the beginning of the project, a number 'of extensive, 
systematic searches were 'conducted on several data bases^. As the project 
progressed and specific gaps v/ithin particular topics were identified, highly 
focuL§ed, systematic seacches were conducted as needed/ Also, as the project 
progressed— and especially near the end of the project— less systematic mearts 



were used to."()inch hit" where systematic searches had not turned up ddcumen- 
tatlon we thought might be available* For instance, we v/ould follow up 
^references in footnotes oif* phone someone considered to be an expert on 

particular' topic Vor suggestions of sources. ^ " * - 

• ^ \ i 

The extensive, systematic searches consisted of the following: 

1) Computer^ search of the ERIC data' base-"(includes Resources in Education 
and Current Index to journals in Education ) 

2) 'Computer search of Dissertation Abstracts- .' 

^ 3) Computer search of Psychological Abstracts? • j 

4) Computer search of Sociological Abstracts ' / " * . 

5) ' Manual search of Education Index 

6) H&nual search of all comprehensive reviews of research in social 
studies education & 

7) Manual search of all compilations of abstracts of dissertations 1n^ 
social studies education 

8) Manual search of the journal Social Education 

For a complete list of the search terms used in the four computer 
searches, see the appendix at the end of this^report, beginning on page 538» 
Education Index was searched uVider all terms beginning with the words "social 
studies/' Since the comprehensive reviews, the dissertation compilations and 
Social Education focused specifically 9^n social studies documents, all items 
mentioned in them were considered relevant initially. (For a detailed listing 
of the reviews and. the compilations, please see the discussion of sources in 
Section Z/Z of this report.) - • \ - * ** 

The special-focus, systematic searches conducted as need arose during - 
the project consisted of ''both computer and manual searches of the ERIC data 
base; manual searches of various handbooks, encyclopedias, and state-of-the- 

• * 

art monographs; and manual searches of the SSEC's collection of curriculum ' ^ 



materials and background couments in its Resource and Demonstration Center 
and Irchives. • - ^ 

. ' A total T)f 1,033 usable items were produced'by the initial extensive 

computer search of the ERIC data base* (Culling of duplications and irrelevant 

*^ 

items.from the initial printout reduced the original ,1,677 to the 1 ,038 figure*) 

The. computer search of Psychol ooicaT Abstracts produced a total of 265 items, 
• / ' . ^ . 

oriwhich 155 were usable; of Sociological Abstracts , 81 items, of which 15 v/ere 

usable; andjof Oisserjbation Abstracts "(which was searched only from 1973^, since 

the compilations covered the. previous period), 186, of which 85 were usable* 

Exact numbers of citations from the conjprehensive reviev/s and the dissertation 

comi>^ations are given in Section 2*2 oKthis report* We did not keep track 

of the numbers of items turned up in the more limited systematic searches and * 

the unsystematic searches. Although the exact size of the total pool of docu* 

ments identified cannot be determined, dut to overlap among data bases arid other 

problems, we would estimate that the total pool, was four^ to: f ive times the 

number of documents actually cited in the report; that is% the total pool 

would be approximately 2,000 to 2,500 documents* > 

Selection of , Documents for Inclusion , We have attempted to indicatenn 
each section of the report what types of documents were selected for mention 
in that secti'on and what guidelines were used in choosing those documents and: 
rejecting others. ^ • ^ - ^ 

In some sections, we* have attempted to be exhaustive and mention all 
pertinent documents. For instance, ia Section 1*4, we'felt this report an 
appropriate occasion for compiling as complete a list as possible of all the 
textbook content analyses that" had been done in the last 20 years* In Section 
2*0, we deemed it absolutely necessary to include all comprehensive and 
special -foci'S reviews of research in social studies edi-igation from the last 
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20 years« And, in Section 4.0, it was considered importantf to identify all 
of the. studies of, the iinpact-.of "new s^pcial Studies" 'materials. There have 
been so few studies of Impact.that every, little bit of inforamti on 'avail able 
becomes impoi:taT>t. 

In" other sections, we 'have attempted to present Only representative 
dotuments. In most^ases, this^is due to the fact that there is simply too 
much literature to discuss or even mention each document separately. This is 
particularly trde of •'the section on per4:eptions of. needs in the socia4> studies 
(Section 3.0). „ . " 

One guideline that has been applied throughout this report is that the 
documents mentioned must be accessible. Readers mu5t be able to obtain copies 
through a commercial publisher, ERIC, or some ather ongoing agency. In a few 
cases v/e ran across "fugitive" documen-s that we put into ERIC; ERIC order, 
numbers (ED numbers) €re given for thes^and the documents thart were aO^eady 
in ERIC in the entires 'in the reference list at the end of this report. In. 
a couple of cases, fugitive documents that we Wished to use could not be ^t 
into ERIC; in those cases, we have noted in the entry in the referejice list 
how readers" ms^y obtain photoduplications of the documents. 

Organization of This Report ■ , ^* 

• * * 

This report is organized into four major sections. Section 1.0 describes 
the literature that siirveys the state of actual firactices in social studies 
education and changes in. those patterns over the 20-year penio^. This section 
focuses on the "status"" literature, as distinguislied from, the "research"^ 
literature-that is, studies attempting to discern relationships among variables. 
Section '2.0 takes up these questions of relationsj'iips , by .examining research on 
the effectiveness" and efficiency of social studies practices. Section 3.b tben 



g needs in the social studies. And, finally,^ 



jexamines the problejri identifying needs in the social stud 
''Section 4*0 takes a look^at certai-n aspects of the "new social studies," 

V 

/whcih can be considered the fnajo> trend ^or movc-nent influenceing the field 
•ifuring ^he last 20 years • More specific "infojmotion on the contents of each * 

• of these four major sections can be obtained from the detailed t-able,.pf 
contents provided for this report, " \ ^ o - > 

'In addition to the four major section's, there is a lengthy rfeference '(ist 

• " - . . * ._ ' • ■ ■ : ■ -. 

contMning full bibliographic information on each document mentioned in this 
report,. There is also an appendix at the'end of^the report describing the 
search terms used in *the computer searches. . - 



Summary -of Findings ' ^ \ . * « 

One hundred fifteen -"summary observations" have been listed at various 
.points throughout this ceport. 3ihese comments -are intended to present, in 
capsule form, a description of what the literature on precollege social studies 
education from 1955 "to '1975 tefls us. they are grouped at the end of each 
major section ''or subsection of the report, immediately following the narrative 
discoursing and documenting them. The table of contents" indicates thev specific • 
pages on v/hich these summary observations may- be^found. Some readers may \ ' 

wish ta read .through the, summary observations before (on instead of) reading 

* * * . • * 
the full report or specific sections,, 

Since ll5 summary observations, ea^ of one sentence or more, i.s still 

alot of reading, we have attempted tiere to distill them further yet, in order 

to give the reader a preview of what is contained in this review of 20 years 

of social studies literature. The^paragraphs below present the barest 

« * * 

essentials or\ly, for, while v;e have gaintd concisene^ by this introductory 

sufT^ary, we have lost a certain amount of -pteclseness. It is h;ighly recommended 



t^at. fearers at 'Veast' "examine tire end-of-sectio/i suiijna^^j^er.vations in 
addition to thiVb.fief Overviewof findings. ' ' 



• Sunmarv of Literature on the' STATE of Social" Studies Practices 

^ : : : ; rn 



A 'V ' 



1) - ^fate 6f the Staios Literature . * a 

.Although there have been'a fair number ol3tudies -^examining the sta^tte of 



social "studies 6ractices at.v^ir.ious times during tile last t;wo decades, we. . 
do not obtain a very olear picture' of. ipany'asRects of practice from these 



. socic 
do 

studies. Probably the clearest status ptcture available. is that' concerning 

* curriculum materials;' numsrous analyses. jDf -the extent. of materials have - 

^ ' . », ~* 

" been done." We have a'less'cTe^r ptctuVe of" pa»tterns of actual classroom^ • 

practice" and hoiv they may or 'may not ha^e 'changed" over the-20-y.ear pferiod. 

■* • And -surveys of the sta'te of teacher, education practices give us veryv 

'little information'at all. . . . ^ - . • ' ' ' . ' 

2.) Curriculu m Content • . • ' ' I 
~ • .- * 

Although the scope ahd sequence of» the social' studies curriculum has 

... * . 

remained basically stable in general' outline over the 20-year period from 
1955 through 197B, there have^been a few npticeable 5hi?ts within that 
'^"^ framework. Particularly notic^ble has been the infusion of concepts and 

* methodologies from the-scient'ifically oriented social science Hiscipl ines. 
(See' Section. 1.2. for a more" detailed set of findings and documentation.) 
3) Instructional Practices , ' • \ 

Studied of the extent of use of varibus kinds of social studies classroom 

. practices at various points in time ar? rather limited* The studies 
that do exist "^'ndicate that, contrary to popular belief, the lecture 
method may not have been nearly so pervasive in the fifties and sixties 



as tias Been claimed;^^a sizeable proportion 9f teachers employed. muUlfrte 

instriict.ional techniques* Recent studies" do not indicate clearly whether 

patterns of instructional methods have changed as a result of ,the ^'new • 

social* studies" and other educational innovations* .(See Section K3 for 

a more. detailed. sci of findings -and documentation,) . * " ^ . , 

Curriculum Material s * 

I 

A substantia>l ^number of studies have analyzed social studies currjcylum • • 
materials* The aspects of materials that have been analyzed most frequently 
are (a) their treatment' of social .science content and methods; (b) their ' 

treatment of specific conceilts and theme§ (such as communism, violence, 

' . . '\ , ^» " . 

social change); and (c) thei^" treatment t)f minority groups* Al^K)St^• 

. / - V ^ n * . . ^ . 

without exception, -analysts .pT\ social science cqntent and methods in / 
social studies curriculum materials have concluded that there are 
irfadequacies in treatment of the social sciences-by textbcfoks* • (See 
"Section 1*4 for a'more detailed set of finding^ and documentation)* 
Teacher Education ^ 

Most studies of the academic preparation of social studies teachers have 
tqncluded that there are mafjor deficiencies- in their social science 
couriework* • (Studies citedi in Section 2^, on effectiveness,, hqweyer, 
call Into quesJ>ion the vBlue of^additional coursework in tTie Social 
sciences*^ Surveys of course requtrements.in-teacher^ training institutions, 
in'dicajbe'a s-light trend- av^ay from the dominance of^his.tory and toward the , 
inclAJSion-of more social science courses; howevei?, ne such.* pattern/ is 
Apparent .irr surveys of state certifi^c^tion requirements*. (See Section. . 
1*5 for a mor*e detailed set of findings^ and. documentation J 
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terature on the EFFECTIVENESS of Social Studies Practices 
Research on Effectiveness . 

udies educators have not been very mu^h interested in or affected 
ch. Only recently has research in the field begun to blossom, 
\ many complaints about the .lack of a cumulative research base in 
• (See Section Z.2 for a more detailed set of findings and 
ition.) 

- • ■ \ 

im Content ■ \ 
' no empirical research has focfused on questions atout the relative 
' different kinds of content in achieving, the goay of the social . 

(See -Section 2.3 for a more detailed set of findings and 
ition.) ^ . 
onal Methods 

)roportion of the effectiveness research coTiducted in the social 
■alls under the heading of research on instructional methods and- 
:his focuses on various methods labelecl "critical thinking," 
" and the like.^^ost of tlhis research shown no significant 
es between crjtical thinking methods and so-called traditional 
however, weaknesses in research design and weaknesses in 
at interpreting existing research may well-be hiding real 
:es in effectiveness. Some telling results in regard to ^carefully 
iwly defined techniques. have been pbtained from research. (See 

V 

!.4 for a more detailed set of findings and documentatiqnO 

im Materials ^ ' - • - \ ^ ' ' 

not been ^ great deal of research c .le effects^of curriculum 

and there has been even less effort directed toward interpreting 

* • - • - ' 

le research there is in this arga. (See Section 2.5 for a more ' 



se_ O^jndings and^v .mentation.) 
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5) . Learner Variables 

Research on the effects of various learner variables (such as student 
attitudes, interests, 'abilities, and socioeconomic backgrounds) on 
learning in-Cfie social studies is rather spotty. There has been an 
interest in hov/ cfiildren's developmental abilities affect learning in 
the social studies and a few researchers have been able to draw conclu- 
sions from^this body of research; however, their findings have apparently 
not been put into practice by curriculum developers and tearhers, as yet. 
(See Section 2.6 for a more detailed s^t of findings an^ documentation.) 

6) "flew Social Studies" 

No attempts have been made to draw conclusions from the body of research 
surrounding the development of the "new social studies" project materials.. 
' (See Section 2.7 for documentation.,).^, ' 

7) Outcbmes of Schooling 

National achieverrent testing programs have produced trend data on social'' 
studies achievement-'at .lower cognitive levels.^ These data indicate'that 
students* knowledge of so-called basic information in the social disci- 
plines, particularly history, is declining: National and sta^e .assess^ .- • 
ments efforts in social studies arfd citizenship have produced results in - 
a wider variety of areas, incfuding attitudinal outcome-s of schooling; ' 
however, because assessment efforts- are recent developments, trend data 
are not Available here. -The testing programs and assessments do not 
generally attempt to cie test results to possible causal variables in 
test-taker^ backgrounds, ifowever, a few studies have attempted to 
make such linkages and ha.ve generally found that gross variables, such 
as number of credit hours taken in social studies, (^ee Se'ctioh 2.8for 
a more detailed set of findings and documentation.) 

.;; • •14 
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8) Teacher Education 

* Serial studies teacher education has become an important research interest 
only within the last decade. Cumulative findings in this area are few 
and suggest uhat, even though a variety of teacher training practices 
produce changes in teacher behavior, student behavior is not affected by 
the changed teacher behavior. Combining teacher training in academic 
content and instructi'onal methods may hold the best promise for affecting 
student outcomes. (See Section 2% 9 for a more detailed set of findings 
and documentation.) 

Summary of Literature on 'tEEDS in Social Studies Education 

1) Definition of Social Studies / ^ 

Because the question of the purposes ar\d boundaries of the field of 
social studies remains unsettled, it is difficult to p^point needs in 
^ any precise sense. All manner, of needs--including some contradictory 
ones— have been claimed for the social studies. 

2) ' Academic Freedom 

One of the fev/^things on which social studies educators seem to have been 
able -to agree'is that academic freedom and the difficulties of dealing 
with controversial issues in the classroom pose a problem of particularly 
strong significance for s'ocial studies teachers, due to the inherently 
"hot" nature of the subject matter. . 

3) Social Scientists' Percentions of Meeds . ' 

- During the sixties, social scientists exercised' a particularly strong • 
influence on the social studies, attempting torinfuse more and b,etter 
social science content and methods into the cur^riculum. 
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^ layperson's Perceptions of Meeds ^ 
• The influence of laypersons (people who are neither social scientists nor 
professional social studies educators) on the social studies has v/axed 
and v/aned over the 20-year period from 1955 to 1975 and the demands of ^ 
laypersons have displayed no consistent pattern from one period to. the 
next. 

ee Section 3.0 for a more detailed set of findings and dt)cumentation for all 
the above conclusions.) 

# % 

Suiranary of Literature on NEW SOCIAL STUDIES 
Characteristics of the "Mew Social Studies" ^ 

There are many differing perceptions of what the characteristics of the 
"new social studies"^ are, although at least seven "core" characteristics 
seem to be generally agreed upon.^ (For a list of these characteristics 
and documentation, see Section 4.0.) , ' 

Criticisms of the "M6\v Social Studies" 

At least ten different categories of criticisms have been advanced against 
the "new social stuciie^s" ,over the last decade. (For a list of these 
categbries and documentation, see Section 4.0.) 
Impact of the "New Social Studies" 

Some data on the impact of t)ie "new social studies" are available. These 
show that the national project mateirals have not been widely adopted by 
school systems, but they do not shed light on other possible modes of ,\ 
influence, such as impact on the kinds of materials being*' developed by 
commerical publishers. (See Section 4.0 for additional discussion and 
documentation on impact.) 

' i. 
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